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viously said, was long considered almost as a second revelation.
Bind together the Iliad and the Odyssey; a full dozen plays by
the four great dramatists, ^Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aris-
tophanes j three or four of Plato's Dialogues j as a stiffening, the
Enchiridion of Epictetus; as an ornament, the delicate poetic
blossoms of the Anthology; Lucian, for no Bible is complete
without a touch of irony ; the historical background, as provided
by Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides; Demosthenes as the god
of eloquence; perhaps Plutarch, for he made definite for us the
figure of the ancient Hero: the result would not be unwieldy,
and it would be extraordinarily substantial. Just as the Holy
Bible stands by itself, and does not need, in order to be appre-
ciated, the enormous Hebraic and Christian literature that it in-
spired, so the Hellenic Bible is complete without the glorious
train of imitations that it engendered: the whole production of
Rome, and large elements in the modern world, down to
Goethe's Iphigema in Tmris.

So far, every reader will agree with Professor Moulton. As
his third Bible, he proposes The Divine Comedy and Paradise
Lost jointly. This suggestion is very tempting. Between the two
poets, there is indeed a double bond of unity: the Christian faith
and the Classic tradition. The medieval Florentine and the
Englishman of the late Renaissance meet at the foot of the
Cross, both with Vergil as their guide. It is this, however, that
weakens their claim to form a genuine "Bible": intensely origi-
nal as individuals, they did not discover a new "country of the
soul." And, even if all their minor works were included, we
doubt whether all-sufficient variety could be found in their
pages. Our hypothetical Robinson Crusoe would have an ample
supply of the dramatic, but perhaps not quite enough of the
tender. While almost surfeited with sublimity, he would miss
the homely touches, the direct contact with folk life and folk
lore, that Homer and the Bible provide so abundantly. He
would miss also the salt of wordly wisdom, which is found,
not in the Greeks alone, but in Proverbs and Ecclesi&stes as well.
He would miss that shimmering light of irony which in Homer